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PUTTING RARE GASES 
TO WORK 


THE VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
interference, improves transmission; 
used with either coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY to install. 


RARE GAS 
ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 


clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


4m) TEST-O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tes‘er 
made; quickly locates trouble 
in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any 
voltage 110 to 550; tells A.C. 
from D.C. Fountain-pen size; 
with pocket clip. Lifetime guar- 
antee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, WN. J. - Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 
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PARAFFIN PANS 
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MILLIONS OF MILES 
from Coast to Coast 


HOUGH it’s only about 3000 miles from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific, the entire nation is 
knitted together by millions of miles of Perfected 
Telephone and Telegraph Wires. These wires are 
playing a prominent part in making modern com- 
munication systems dependable. 

For over 100 years, the American Steel & Wire 
Company has been manufacturing wire of the 
highest quality. As a result, Perfected Telephone, 
Telegraph Wires and Strand are recognized from 
coast to coast as the best in quality, material and 
workmanship. They are being used by the leading 
communication and transportation companies. 

The modern hot process of galvanizing as de- 
veloped by the American Steel & Wire Company 
and used on Perfected Telephone, Telegraph 
Wires and Strand offers the utmost protection 
against corrosion and assures long service. Ex- 
haustive tests have proved beyond a doubt the 
superiority of this hot galvanizing process. 


U:S:S PERFECTED 
Telephone, Telegraph Wires & Strand 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago Ge and New York 


United States Steel Products Co., 
UNITED STATES STEEL 


Columbia Steel Company, San Fran- 


cisco, Pacific Coast Distributors New York, Export Distributors 
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Proved Methods of 
Pole Handling 


By RAY 


BLAIN 


WITH PROPER METHODS and equipment the handling 
of poles is not a particularly arduous or dangerous task. 
Description given of methods of unloading, handling 
and transporting poles which have been found satisfac- 


tory and safe. 


Pole derrick, pole trailer and power 


winch are almost indispensable in handling poles 


HE MOVING and handling of 
heavy poles is generally one of 


the 
yne 


most detested jobs in a 
exchange. This attitude 
part of workmen is usually 
the result of the failure of the man- 
agement to provide proper equipment 
for this arduous and somewhat dan- 
gerous task. 

Pole handling is made compara- 
tively easy, however, when proper 
methods are used along with ade- 
quate equipment, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to explain meth- 
ods of pole handling that have proved 
satisfactory during the past few 
years. 

When purchased in carload lots, 
poles are generally delivered either 


+o] 
elep! 


on the 


on a gondola or flat car. Long poles 
are often loaded onto two cars. Be- 
fore unloading, poles should always 
carefully counted and checked. 
This count can be made accurately 
and easily by marking the butt of 
each pole with a piece of chalk, or 
by daubing it with a paint brush. 

Poles are often broken through 
carelessness in unloading. This is a 
needless waste because it may 
easily avoided by observing a few 
simple rules. When poles are dropped 
even a short distance, one end usu- 
ally strikes first, placing a strain on 
the center and frequently causing it 
to break. 

No doubt, the safest method of un- 
loading poles from a railroad flat car 


be 


be 


is to first cut the wire binders be- 
tween the stakes on the car and then 
remove the poles, one at a time, with 
a crane or derrick. A pole derrick 
mounted on a construction truck can 
often be used to advantage for this 
purpose. 

A rope sling is generally consid- 
ered the best method for attaching 
the winch line to the poles which are 
being unloaded. Numerous types of 
grab hooks have been tried but they 
frequently slip and may cause dam- 
age to the poles. 

When a suitable derrick is not 
available, some purchasers merely 
cut the stakes and permit the poles 
to roll off the car in a bunch. This 
generally results in a bad tangle of 


When extra long poles are received, they can generally best be unloaded by snubbing them off on skids one at a time. Illustrations below show 
several of the steps preparatory to unloading the poles by the snubbing method. View above shows workmen engaged in setting skids in place. 
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. p Long, heavy poles loaded onto a trailer 
Unloading small telephone poles from a trailer by man-power. The pole derrick, however, and hitched te the fine constrecton 
affords the ideal method of loading or unloading poles. truck for traveling. Note that two chain 


hoists are used to bind the load. 


A modern pole trailer. Roofing and framing poles in the yard after they have been unloaded from the car. 


When poles are delivered in gondolas extra long skids must be Indicating how a telephone type chain hoist may be used with 4 
used. In this case 35-ft. poles were utilized. length of messenger to bind a load of poles onto a trailer. 
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iction 
chain 


d. 


poles and often there is considerable 


preaka 

A much better method is to place 
more supporting skids _ be- 
tween the car and ground or pole 
rack, if one is being used. Then 
after fastening strong ropes to the 
stake pockets on the skid side of the 
ear, pass the free ends of the lines 
over the load and snub them on some 
solid object, such as the car trucks. 
Next remove all intermediate stakes, 
leaving only the two end ones to hold 
the load. After stationing men to 
hold the free ends of the snubbed 
lines, cut the two end stakes off at 
the floor level of the car. The load 
will then drop into the rope slings, 
from which it may be safely eased 
down the skids. This method, if 
properly used, will be found safe and 
sure—with little or no breakage. 

Railroad rails, when available, 
make excellent skids for unloading 
poles. We have found used railroad 
ties satisfactory for skids, and they 
are generally easily located around 
any railroad yard. 

Long, heavy poles can best be un- 
loaded from cars by snubbing them 
off one at a time with the rope and 
skid method. Cant hooks should be 
used to roll the heavy poles to the 
skids and into the slings. 

We have found that pole trailers 
provide the most convenient means 
of pole transportation.* Modern pole 
trailers are equipped with pneumatic 
tires of either the single or dual 
type. Some old style trailers were 
equipped with solid rubber tires; 
these, however, did not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory. Highway depart- 
ments in most states now prohibit 
the use of solid rubber tires or limit 
their speed to 20 miles per hour. 


Modern Pole Trailers 


Modern pole trailers are usually 
equipped with either single or double 
bolsters with adjustable, removable 
standards. Combination cable reel 
and pole trailers generally prove sat- 
isfactory in most medium-sized ex- 
changes. Extra long tongues, of the 
telescope variety, are now being used 
on some pole trailers. The end of 
the tongue is provided with a ring 
affair which may be attached to the 
pintle of the line construction truck. 

Pole trailers, equipped with vacu- 
um or electric brakes which can be 
operated from the truck cab by the 
driver, can also be obtained. The 
brake is a real safety factor when 
the trailer is used on the modern 
heavy traffic highways. 

To insure proper handling, poles 
Should be accurately balanced on the 
trailer, if this is possible. The pole 
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two 0 


derrick and winch provide an ideal 
means of loading heavy poles onto a 
trailer. The poles may be lifted with 
the winch line attached at the bal- 
ancing point, the trailer rolled into 
position under it and the pole low- 
ered in place. 

Unloading Without Derrick 

When a derrick is not available, a 
skid may be placed against the 
trailer and the pole rolled-up onto it 
with the winch line. The standards 
should be removed on the side of the 
trailer from which the poles are be- 
ing loaded. 

When the standards of a trailer 


cranklike screw device. Sharp points 
pierce the pole and hold it firmly to 
the drawbar and prevent slipping. 

We have used the drawbar and two 
chain hoists to bind 95-foot poles 
onto our trailer, and hauled them a 
distance of 35 miles, without experi- 
encing the slightest difficulty. The 
truck traveled easily at about 30 
miles per hour, when not slowed up 
by traffic. After the first five miles 
we stopped and tightened the chain 
hoists to compensate for the setting 
of the strand to the poles under the 
heavy strain. 

As an extra safety precaution we 
generally attach a chain or rope 


The drawbar provides the most convenient arrangement for attaching a load of long 
poles to the pintle of the truck. 


are adjustable, they may be pushed 
tight against the poles; this makes 
binding the load in place a much 
easier task. We have recently dis- 
covered that the ordinary telephone 
type chain hoist is ideal for binding 
a load of poles on a trailer. 

We use a piece of messenger 
strand, of suitable length with a loop 
in each end, wrap it around the poles 
and attach the chain hoist between 
the loops and draw it tight. This 
method holds the load firmly in place 
on the trailer without a chance of 
slipping. 

When long poles are hauled, the 
short tongue may be attached to the 
poles and the center pole of the load 
used as a special tongue for the 
trailer by attaching it direct to the 
pintle of the truck. With this method 
of loading the chain hoist will be 
found an ideal means of attaching 
the short trailer tongue to the pole 
load. 

The best method, in our opinion, 
of attaching the pole used for a 
tongue to the truck is with a stand- 
ard drawbar. A drawbar is equipped 
with adjustable chains which may be 
drawn tight around the pole with a 


around the ends of the poles just to 
the rear of the drawbar and to the 
truck. This will take care of any 
possible defect which might possibly 
develop in either the drawbar or the 
pintle. 

One precaution always necessary 
when transporting poles along the 
streets or highways is to make sure 
that proper warning signs are placed 
on the rear end. The ends of the 
poles are most difficult to see when 
approaching them in an automobile 
at even a very moderate rate of 
speed; and numerous fatal accidents 
have been traced to the absence of 
proper signs. 

Special signs, convenient to mount 
on the pole ends, can be purchased 
at a very small cost. Signs with 
sparklers, which are especially de- 
sirable for night use, may also be 
obtained. A sign always makes a 
better target than a flag, due to the 
fact that a flag will not remain in 
proper position when the poles are in 
motion. 

The pole derrick, when available, 
is of course ideal for unloading poles 
from a trailer. Poles may be con- 
veniently moved short distances with 








the derrick when 
they are picked-up 
on a balance. They 
may be swung free- 
ly in any direction 
so as to place the 
butt near the hole 
for raising. When 
a derrick is not 
available, poles may 
be snubbed off the 
trailer with the 
skid - and - rope 
method. 

In the erection 
of poles there is no 
doubt that the 
modern pole der- 
rick is the most 
satisfactory meth- 


od yet devised. In 
addition to 


being 


















In the erection of poles there 

is no doubt but that the mod- 

ern pole derrick is the most 

satisfactory method yet de- 
vised. 


convenient, it is 
much easier and 
safer to use. The power 
winch is also an ideal 
means of supplying pow- 


more 
also 


er for the setting of 
poles by the gin pole 
method, after the der- 


rick has been used _ to 
erect the gin pole. 

However, when a der- 
rick is not available, 
poles can be—and many 
of them still are—erect- 
ed by the old-fashioned 
pike-pole method, al- 
though it is admitted to 
be dangerous and slow, 
as well as expensive. 

In the pulling of 
poles the modern pole 
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Extra long poles loaded onto a trailer and ready to be transported. When hauling poles 
along streets or highways proper signs or warning flags should be fastened to the 


projecting ends of the poles. 














Long and heavy river crossing poles of the type most difficult to handle 
when proper equipment and methods are used. 





derrick and winch 
really get the job 
done. Some cop. 
struction men noy 


simply pass the 
winch line over the 
rear sheave on the 
truck, attach it to 
the pole near the 
ground line and 
pull the pole direct 
without the use of 
a derrick. When 
this method js 
used, however, a 
second hitch is gen- 
erally necessary to 
pull the pole com- 
pletely out the 
ground. It wil! also 
probably be neces- 
sary to hold the 





Using the derrick and winch 

for loading or unloading poles 

from a trailer. This is, of 
course, the ideal method. 


pole with pikes and low- 
er it to the ground by 
hand, after pulling. 

When pulling poles 
with the derrick, the 
middle bar is generally 
used as a stiff leg. A 
special foot plate is pro- 
vided for use where this 
leg contacts the ground. 
If the winch line is run 
through one or more pul- 
leys or snatch blocks, the 
load on the winch will 
be correspondingly  re- 
duced. 

The danger of over- 
loading the modern pole 
derrick is not serious, 
due to the excellent 
metal now used in their 
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construc ion. In the old days the 
spring or bending of a _ der- 
rick W used on pole-pulling was 
not il rent. Ac a safety precau- 
tion, ever, it is a good plan to 
make of a rope sling, with a 
break yoint of 10,000 pounds or 
less, t tach the winch line to the 
vole be pulled. 

Whe winch and derrick is not 
availa 1 suitable jack can be used 
satis ily for pole pulling. These 
same s may also be used to ad- 
vantag straightening poles in the 
line » jacks pivot on the base 
to al gle within 30 degrees of 


the vertical, permitting their opera- 
tion at any required angle. 

The principal idea we have at- 
tempted to present in this article is 
that the handling of large, heavy 
poles need not be dreaded, for it is 
neither dangerous nor difficult if 
proper methods and equipment are 
utilized. If the equipment is not 
available, we are of the opinion that 
any company with any amount of 
pole work on its construction pro- 
gram will do well to investigate its 
possibilities. This equipment should 
prove a worth-while investment for 
large or medium-sized exchanges. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


afc Supervisor, The Illinois 


HANDLING customer's 
request to be notified 
when he has talked a 
stated period. Series 344 


ELEPHONE companies assume 
iy ertain responsibilities in con- 
nection with rendering tele- 
phone service, one of which is to no- 


tify the subscriber, upon request, 
when he has talked a stated period 
or two stated periods. 


When the operator receives a re- 
quest from the calling party that he 
wishes to be notified after he has 
three minutes, the operator 
will enter “nfy 3 mins.” in the “Spe- 
cial Instruction” space on the toll 
ticket. If the calling party requests 
the operator to notify him a second 
time at the end of five minutes, the 
operator will enter “nfy 3 & 5 mins.” 
in the “Special Instruction” space. 

If the connection is still up at the 
end of the first stated period, the 
operator will cut in and say, “Your 
three minutes are up,” and will im- 
mediately cut out and encircle “nfy 
3.” When notification is given at 
the end of the second period, the op- 
erator will encircle the remainder of 
the entry in the “Special Instruction” 
; that is, “& 5 mins.” 

As soon as you have stamped or 
entered the starting time on the tick- 
et, enter on the back as near as pos- 
sible to the corner which will be up- 


talked 


space 


ward and nearest you when the ticket 
is placed in the spiral ticket holder, 
the time at which the stated period 


will expire—for example, “9-27,” if 
you cannot read the seconds on the 
clock dial, or, “9-27-40,” if you can 
read the seconds on the clock dial. 
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Association, Springfield, III 


Observe this time at frequent in- 
tervals. If you cannot read the sec- 
onds on the clock dial, when you ob- 
serve that the stated period has near- 
ly expired, stamp off the ticket very 
lightly at short intervals, as an aid 
in determining its expiration. After 
stamping off the ticket, draw a wavy 
line through each trial arrow so that 
none will be confused with the final 
stamp. If you can read the seconds 
on the clock dial, observe when the 
stated period has expired. 

In addition, fold the corner of the 
ticket so that the entry can be more 
easily seen when the ticket is in the 
spiral ticket holder. At the end of 
conversation, straighten the corner 
of the ticket. 

If the operator fails to notify the 
calling party at the expiration of the 
stated period, as soon as she notices 
the omission she should determine 
the elapsed time, cut in, and say, for 
example: “I am sorry, I failed to no- 
tify you at the end of three minutes. 
You have talked four minutes.” She 
should then enter “nfyd 1 min. late” 
in the space for reports on the ticket. 

If you fail to notify the calling 
party at the expiration of the stated 
period and do not notice the omission 
until you have stamped off the ticket, 
enter “failed to nfy” in the space 
for reports on the ticket and refer 
the ticket to your supervisor. 

When a call is referred to the su- 
pervisor, on which the calling party 
asked to be notified at the end of a 
stated period, the supervisor will take 
the following action: 

If the notation “nfy (stated pe- 
riod)” appears in the “Special In- 
struction” space, determine’ the 
chargeable time on the basis of the 
calculagraph stamp and a timing al- 


lowance of 15 seconds and enter the 
number of minutes in green in the 
“Mins.” space on the ticket. 

Examine the entries in the “Spe- 
cial Instruction” space and the space 
for reports. If “nfy (stated period)” 
has been encircled, file the ticket. If 
an entry indicates that the calling 
party was not notified, determine the 
charge and enter it in green in the 
“Charge” reach the calling 
party, apologize for the error, and 
tell him of the time to be charged, 
saying, for example: 

“This is the long distance super- 
visor. On your call to (called place) 
called number), I am sorry that the 
operator failed to notify you at the 
end of (stated period). You talked 
(no. of mins.) minutes. The charge 
is (amount).” 

Encircle the entry in the “Charge” 
space in green and enter an explana- 
tion on the ticket. If the calling par- 
ty expresses any unwillingness to 
pay for the time in excess of the 
stated period, make the chargeable 
time agree with the stated period, re- 
determine the charge, and tell the 
calling party that the charge will be 
for the stated period only. Write the 
number of minutes in green 
the stamp and sign your personal 
number. Enter the number of min- 
utes in green in the “Mins.” space 
and the charge, encircled, in the 
“Charge” space, drawing a line 
through the entries and enter a fur- 
ther explanation on the ticket. 

EXCEPTION: If the notation “nfy 
(length of one stated period) & (sec- 
ond stated period)” appears in the 
“Special Instruction” space, proceed 
in general as above, using but one 
timing allowance of 15 seconds, 
whether or not both notifications 
were given. 


space, 


across 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If you fail to notify a subscriber 
when three minutes are up, as 
requested, and he refuses to 
pay for the overtime charged, 
what should you do? 

Whenever a subscriber asks the 

operator “who just called me” (on 

a local call), should she tell him 

if she knows? 

3. Should we always announce “al- 
ternate route” on WH report if 
alternate route is used? 

4. Is a call to a “Load Dispatcher” 
a person-to-person call? 

5. If you have a ticket and are told 
to try to locate your party at dif- 
ferent towns, should you charge 
your customer a report charge for 
every place you try or just one 
report charge on all? 

For the answers to these questions, 

please turn to page 26. 


bo 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Tite FCC DECISION to inves- 
tigate the recent enlargement 
of the Kansas City telephone 
exchange by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. was made upon its own 
motion. Nobody complained and no- 
bedy on the outside, so far as the 
records show, asked the FCC for its 
advice on the matter. But the FCC 
is very much interested and so 
should all telephone executives be 
because one can never tell when he 
may some day find a similar mana- 
gerial problem right on his own door- 
step. 

What the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. did was to increase the 
Kansas City exchange area so as to 
take in about a dozen or so subur- 
ban communities, some situated as 
far as 15 miles or so from the met- 
ropolitan center. 

Some of these newly-connected 
towns are in Missouri (including 
Grandview, Independence, Beverly, 
Liberty). Others are in Kansas (in- 
cluding Shawnee, Rosedale, Holliday, 
Merriam, Muncie). Prior to the con- 
version, interstate call service be- 
tween these points was on a toll ba- 
sis and, therefore, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the FCC. 


HE FIRST direct notice the 

FCC had of the new order of 
things came after the change had 
been established when Southwestern 
Bell simply asked to withdraw the 
interstate toll schedules which had 
been filed with the FCC as a matter 
of routine. 

The FCC chief accountant, noting 
that the change had been made with- 
out commission approval being either 
given or asked for, passed the ques- 
tion over to the FCC legal division 
for an opinion. And the question was 
this: Can an interstate telephone 
company by its own act withdraw 
from the FCC’s jurisdiction any part 
of its operations which has previous- 
ly been subject to the regulation 
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ENLARGEMENT OF Kansas City telephone exchange 
area by Southwestern Bell brings FCC decision to 
investigate it . .. Commission is considering question 
of whether the telephone company by its own act can 
withdraw from FCC jurisdiction any part of its opera- 
tions which previously was subject to commission 
regulation . .. Aspects of FCC refusal to increase 
telegraph rates which may bring reconsideration 


of the commission (in the absence, of 
course, of the latter’s approval) ? 

To understand just why this would 
be the withdrawing of certain opera- 
tions from the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, it is necessary to remember Sec- 
tion 221(b) of the Communications 
Act of 1934. Just in case you don’t 
happen to have a copy in your pocket, 
here’s the text: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to apply, or to give the commission 
jurisdiction, with respect to charges, 
classifications, practices, services, facili- 
ties, or regulations for or in connection 
with wire telephone exchange service, 
even though a portion of such exchange 
service constitutes interstate or for- 
eign communication, in any case where 
such matters are subject to regulation 
by a state commission or by local gov- 
ernmental authority. 


So you see, when a change-over is 
made whereby telephone communica- 
tion between two points becomes ex- 
change service instead of toll ser- 
vice, the FCC jurisdiction is auto- 
matically ousted, even though part of 
the exchange area happens to overlap 
a state line as so often happens with 
urban centers situated on or near 
state boundaries. 


HE SOUTHWESTERN Bell ap- 
parently considered (reasonably 
enough) that the foregoing Section 
221 (b) would, of its own weight, 
cover such a change-over and doubt- 
less took the view that it was unnec- 


essary to ask the permission of the 
FCC. 

The FCC has not as yet taken any 
different view. The whole purpose 
of its recent investigation order is 
simply to find out where it stands 
and to announce a policy that will 
cover such developments in the fu- 
ture. 

What bothers the FCC is the pos- 
sibility that unless some regulatory 
supervision is imposed upon the en- 
largement of interstate exchange 
areas, there would be no legal limit 
to the extent to which its own juris- 
diction over telephone toll business 
could be dissolved overnight, so to 
speak. 

There is certainly no intention to 
suggest that the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. did not act with good 
reason in this Kansas City case. Pre- 
sumably, the evolution of service in 
the Kansas City region necessitated 
the enlargement of the exchange area 
as a matter of sound operating prac- 
tice. But it’s a good test case, and 
the FCC legal staff is going to utilize 
it for that purpose. 

Suppose, to shift the problem away 
from the Kansas City situation, the 
local telephone company here in 
Washington decided to enlarge the 
exchange area farther into the neigh- 
boring states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia (as a matter of fact, the Wash- 
ington exchange area already in- 
cludes a number of suburban points 
in both states). 
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Was! ington now has toll connec- 
h a number of small towns 


tion V 

outside the District of Columbia, 
which .re not much farther from the 
centel the Capital City than the 
towns recently blanketed into the 


Kansas City exchange area. There’s 
Laurel. Md. (halfway to Baltimore), 
the historic old county seat, Marl- 
boro, 1. (halfway to Annapolis), 
and Rockville, Md. (halfway to Fred- 
erick Alexandria, Va., a mere six 
miles ith of the Lincoln Memorial 
Bridge, is already a definite suburb 
hecause so many of its working resi- 
dents are employed in Washington. 
Now then, confining ourselves only 
to the Maryland towns, if the local 
telephone company could, upon its 
ewn discretion, blanket all three of 
these halfway towns into its Wash- 
ington exchange, what would prevent 
it frot eventually going the rest of 
the way and connecting two such im- 
exchange areas as Baltimore 
Baltimore and 


portal 1 
and Washington, or 
Annapolis? 

And if Baltimore, Washington, 
Annapolis, Frederick and Hagers- 
town (all fair-sized cities) ever got 
together, why wouldn’t it be possible 
for the FCC to wake up and find its 
urisdiction over just about the 
whole west side of Maryland shot 
from under it? 

Any telephone man, asked such 
questions, would immediately protest 
that operating economics would check 
any such arbitrary extension of ex- 
change service of distances as far 
apart as 40 miles. But apparently 
the FCC is not entirely satisfied to 
let operating economics: control the 
situation. Hence the recent legal 
studies. 

What will come of it all? Well, it 
is not entirely safe to forecast com- 
mission decisions, but don’t be sur- 
prised if the FCC finally decides that 
hereafter, before any telephone com- 
pany can withdraw toll tariffs sub- 
ject to FCC jurisdiction, it will have 
to apply for permission to the FCC 
to do so and make a showing that the 
conversion of the exchange area is 
in the public interest. 


—— ALL THIS brings up anoth- 
4 er interesting question which 
goes to the merits of the regulation 
of exchange areas. State commis- 
sions in this country have usually 
considered it part of their jurisdic- 
tion to exercise regulatory super- 
vision over the grouping of exchange 
areas. In some of the earlier cases 
and in Canada to this day) this 
matter was held to be entirely with- 
in the province of managerial discre- 
cretion. But during the last two 
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decades most of our state commis- 
sions have not hesitated to take juris- 
diction over such a case, at least upon 
complaint if not in the first instance. 

Thus, in re Marshall Telephone Co. 
(1923) 17 Ann. Rep. Okla. C. C. 
268, the Oklahoma commission said: 


The commission has in a number of 
instances informally discouraged free 
town-to-town telephone service. It has 
by its policies at all times been adverse 
to the rendering of such service, for the 
reason that it places on the public the 
unreasonable burden of paying for the 
service in its rates for other classes 
of service, and the commission has never 
in any case required any company, or 
companies, to render free service be- 
tween two towns, or two exchanges. 
Instead, it has approved the general 
practice of telephone companies in Ok- 
lahoma, of handling town-to-town ser- 
vice over toll lines, and permitted spe- 
cial fees to be enforced for such ser- 
vice in addition to the regular charge 
for exchange service. 


This goes to show that the trend 
has not invariably been in the direc- 





tion of adding satellite towns onto 
metropolitan exchange areas. 

The California commission in 1927 
discussed a very interesting situation 
in re Pomona Valley Telephone & 
Telegraph Union, P. U. R. 1928B, 
705, wherein telephone service over 
a wide area became too expensive to 
handle on a free exchange basis. At 
least equally common, however, has 
been the situation where a central 
city has grown to the extent that 
telephone service in nearby suburbs 
must be absorbed on a free exchange 
basis in the interest of the general 
public in both the large and the small- 
er communities. The recent situation 
in the Detroit area is a case in point. 

The issue, therefore, is one of 
whether or not unreasonable discrim- 
ination exists. Naturally, such an 
issue must be decided according to 
the facts in each case. The general 
principles controlling were well ex- 
pressed by the Illinois Commerce 

(Please turn to page 23) 








cept time served. 
one’s life. 


TIME-SERVERS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 
ER HUSBAND was serving time in the penitentiary—seven 
years—because of a miscalculated “get-rich-quick” plan of his 
which fell into the hands of the law. 
ed every day with 24 hours to go. She made good use of her 24 hours 
because she accomplished something. 

But her husband served time and so had nothing to show in the 
way of accomplishment at the end of his term of seven years ex- 
That seemed to be throwing good years out of 
But penitentiaries do not hold all the time-servers. Plen- 
ty of people, who have never seen the inside of one, are time-servers. 
For example, take the case of Hetty Stone who was employed as a 
saleswoman in a department store, at the notions counter. 


That husband and wife start- 








One day a sudden rainstorm drove people into stores for shelter— 
creating an unexpected opportunity to serve customers who, other- 
wise, might not have intended shopping in the stores in which they 
sought shelter. The floorwalker, in one of the large stores, was 
quick to see the unexpected spurt of business and that there was a 
noticeable activity at all of the counters—except Hetty’s. The only 
attention she paid prospective customers was when they fingered 
the merchandise. “Quit pawing if you don’t want anything!” her 
eyes seemed to say, as she quickly put merchandise back where it 
had been before. Naturally, people walked away from her counter. 

Finally, the floorwalker, who had been watching her from a dis- 
tance, stepped up to her and said very quietly, “Miss Stone, why 
haven’t you sold any merchandise? You have had enough opportu- 
nities I have observed.” 

“Well,” snapped Hetty, “those people weren’t customers. They 
came in to get out of the rain; and, while waiting, only paw over my 
merchandise and muss it up. It’s hard enough to keep it straight, 
and besides I had to watch out for shoplifters.” 

“Miss Stone, we do not employ you to police our merchandise, but 
rather to sell it. You have been a time-server long enough. Please 
bear this in mind.” 

MoRAL: “Out of our 24 hours we have to spin health, pleasure, 
money, contentment, respect and evolution of our immortal soul.”— 
Arnold Bennett. That would be a large order for a time-server. 
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Career of Steamer ‘‘Telephone” 


ESS than two years after Alex- 
L ander Graham Bell had been 
granted his first invention on 
“the speaking telephone” and two 
months after the first commercial ex- 
change had been placed in operation 
—in New Haven, Conn.—a new 
sternwheel steamboat, then under 
construction for navigation on the 
Ohio River, was named “The Tele- 
phone.” And in the ensuing seven 
odd years as this pride of Ohio plied 
the river, transporting passengers 
and freight from one city to another, 
it served to publicize and popularize 
the name “telephone.” And it stimu- 
lated the imagination of countless 
people to at least some slight appre- 
ciation of the effect that this inven- 
tion was having upon the business 
and social contacts of the nation. 
Literally hundreds of newspaper 
items, small and large, in the press 
of cities of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, marked the move- 
ments of “The Telephone” from week 
to week—and sometimes from day to 
day. These items concerned the ar- 
rival and departure of the packet 
from various river cities and inci- 
dents concerning the romance, vicis- 
situdes and tragedies of the ship, its 
crew and its 
cargo. 


passengers and its 
The steamboat changed own- 
ers three times during the course of 
its career and also made various 
changes in its itinerary from vari- 
ous points along the Ohio and Kana- 
wha Rivers. 

The end to The Telephone’s career 


The steamer Telephone,’ which plied the 
upper Ohio and the Kanawha Rivers from 


1878 to 1885. 
16 


On Ohio and Kanawha Rivers 


LAUNCHED in the spring of 1878, the steamer ‘’Tele- 
phone” helped to popularize the name of Alexander 


Graham Bell's new invention. 


Her career came to an 


abrupt end, in 1885, when she sank to the bottom of 
the Kanawha River, after striking an ice floe 


came abruptly in January, 1885, 
when she stuck a heavy floe of ice 
between Parkersburg and Belleville, 
W. Va., and sank. Owing to her 
fragile condition, it was deemed in- 
advisable to attempt to raise the 
boat, which was well covered by in- 
surance. A new steamship “Louise” 
took her place in plying the upper 
Ohio and Kanawha Rivers, between 
Marietta, Ohio, and Charleston, W. 
Va. 

The interesting story of The Tele- 
phone was dug out of almost forgot- 
ten newspaper files and _ historical 
documents by Clarence (“Doc”) A. 
Swoyer of Columbus, Ohio, chairman 
of N. C. Kingsbury chapter No. 2 of 























the Telephone Pioneers of America. 
He became interested in the historic 
steamboat in the course of some re- 
search into early Ohio telephone his- 
tory. 

In 1877, according to the story 
which he disclosed, the three Maddy 
brothers, who had become prominent 
in steamboat circles on the upper 
Ohio River through their ownership 
of the steamers Salt Valley and Ex- 
change, announced their decision to 
build a new and finer steamboat and 
to sever all previous business connec- 
tions to devote all of their time to 
the new project. 

After the contract for its construc- 
tion had been let, they began to look 
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revelation of the mysteries 
elephone had begun to be dis- 
through the medium of the 
press and on January 28, 1878, the 
first commercial exchange in the 
world was opened for service at New 
Haven, Conn. Only a few months 
thereafter announcement was made 
by the Maddy brothers that they had 
selected “The Telephone” as_ the 
name for their new steamboat. Oddly 
enough, the bell formerly used on the 
steamer Exchange was placed in 
service on the new river boat, The 
Telephone. 

The sternwheel steamboat was 
finally completed and launched at 
Ironton, Ohio, April 27, 1878, and 
within three weeks thereafter was 
tewed to Portsmouth for the instal- 
lation of her machinery. Measuring 
150 feet in length by a 25-foot beam, 
with a capacity of more than 200 
tons, she was valued at $12,000. 

At 9 o’clock in the evening of June 
11, The Telephone started from 
Pittsburgh on her maiden voyage. 
About a month later she registered 
251 passengers and had all the 
freight she could carry on a round 
trip from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh, 
having already established a reputa- 
tion as a fine passenger and freight 
packet. 

The only reference, in connection 
with this steamer, to telephone serv- 
ice was a facetious remark made to 
a reporter that “Captain Maddy pro- 
poses to have telephonic communica- 
tion between the clerk’s office and the 
ladies’ cabin. Won’t that carry a lot 
ot secrets, though?” 

Public acceptance of The Tele- 
phone was spontaneous and enthu- 
siastic, according to all newspaper 
accounts, and her trim lines and un- 
usual speed inspired newspaper writ- 
ers to vivid metaphors. With this 
auspicious beginning The Telephone 
enjoyed a favorable press during her 
seven-year career. In one issue of 
the Cincinnati Commercial the boat 
was mentioned twelve times on one 
page. 

Perusal of these numerous and fre- 
quent newspaper items reveals an in- 
teresting story of her triumphs, mis- 
haps and disasters. During her com- 
paratively short public life she per- 
formed an outstanding public serv- 
ice by transporting legions of pas- 
Sengers, countless tons of freight, as 
well as mail, with the remarkable 
record of having lost but one life, 
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one keg of gunpowder and a piano. 

The absence of many present-day 
improvements and facilities on the 
navigable rivers of the United States 
added to the troubles of The Tele- 
phone. She was a light-draft steam- 
er which sat on top of the water, 
able to navigate on 19 inches of wa- 
ter and drawing, when fully loaded, 
only about 40 inches of water. This 
feature brought her much business 
while other steamers were laid up on 
account of low water. 

The Telephone ran aground occa- 
sionally, but always managed to es- 
cape, sometimes receiving friendly 
assistance from other river boats. 
She, in turn, assisted others in dis- 
tress, when the occasion presented it- 
self. Early in 1879 she was hemmed 
in by ice at the mouth of the Kana- 
wha River and for a time it was 
feared that she would break in two. 
But she continued her life of useful- 
ness as a river transport for a num- 
ber of years after that threatened 
disaster. 

It was in January, 1885, that the 
end came. On the second day of the 
new year, while backing out of 
Hockingport, a field of shore ice 
loosened by her swells—struck her 
amidship. When it was discovered 
that she was taking in water, she 
was hurried to the Ohio shore, but 
she sank a few hours later about a 
mile below Big Hocking River, at 
Lee Creek. 

The passengers and crew were all 
taken ashore before she sank and 
every kit of freight excepting a keg 
ot powder was saved. The only piece 
of furniture which they were not 
able to save was a piano. 

At first preparations were made 
for raising her. Divers had been 
engaged and the pumping boat 
Champion No. 8 had arrived for the 
task. But the rising river, with the 
floating ice, had made the destruc- 
tion of the craft virtually complete. 
Within two weeks the owners decided 
to abandon her (she was insured for 
$10,000) and in April she was sold 
tou the wreckers. 

Thus Old Man River collected his 
toll and a romantic chapter in river 
navigation was brought to an end, 
helping in no small way to make 
the name Telephone familiar to thou- 
sands of people along the Ohio and 
Kanawha Rivers in the early days 
of wire communication. 

One of the relics of the wreck, now 
possessed by Mr. Swoyer, is a cop- 
per stencil “STR. Telephone.” It 
was obtained from an old man who 
was watchman over the wreck in 
January and February, 1885. He had 
framed the stencil and it had hung 


-o 


in his old house for 53 years. 


Publishes Study on 
Bell Telephone Securities 


Telephone calls can be made from 
any Bell System station to approxi- 
mately 36,370,000 (or 93 per cent) of 
the 39,000,000 telephones in the world. 
This interesting fact is revealed in a 
study recently published by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., under 
the title, “Bell Telephone Securities.” 

The Bell System directly operates 15,- 
330,000 telephones in the United States 
and has connections with 4,050,000 do- 
mestic telephones operated by Indepen- 
dent companies. The 19,380,000 tele- 
phones in the U. S. comprise about half 
the telephones in the world. 

The study the fact that 
overseas telephone service of the Bell 
System makes calls possible to 12,850,- 
600 telephones in Europe, 220,000 in 
Africa, 750,000 in Asia, 540,000 in 
Australia, 29,000 in Hawaii, 34,000 in 
the Dutch East Indies and to many 
ships at sea. Calls can also be made 
to 1,300,000 telephones in Canada, 135,- 
000 in Mexico and 750,000 in South 
America. 

Of the overseas telephone calls made 
last year, 60 per cent crossed the At- 
lantic ocean. Of the remainder, 10 per 
cent were trans-Pacific calls, 19 per 
cent were to Central and South Ameri- 
can points and 11 per cent were to ships 


discloses 


at sea. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had 642,000 stockholders at 
the end of 1937, the largest number of 
any corporation in the world, the study 
showed. The total of Bell System secur- 
ity holders, including all securities of 
subsidiary companies, is approximately 
750.000. 

No individual owns as much as one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the outstanding 
A. T. & T. stock. The average indi- 
vidual holding is 29 shares. Of the 642,- 
000 stockholders, than 220,000 
own one to five shares each and more 
than 600,000 own fewer than 100 shares 
each. The combined holdings of the 
36,000 largest stockholders would be 
required to amount to as much as 51 
per cent of the outstanding stock. 

A. T. & T. stockholders live in every 
state and in 75 foreign countries, the 
study reported. Less than 3 per cent 
of the stock, however, is held outside 
the United States. 

Consolidated assets of the 
company and principal telephone sub- 
sidiaries at the end of 1937 totaled $5,- 
057,809,062, of which $4,389,548,887 was 
represented by telephone plant. Total 
current $317,508,324 and 
total current and accrued liabilities were 
$216,824,542. 

This study on “Bell System Securi- 
ties” was published for the use of in- 
vestors, investment houses and bankers. 
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Renders an Accounting to 
Employes and Stockholders 


UNIQUE ANNUAL REPORT of Florida Telephone Corp.., 
Leesburg, Fla., reviews its problems and accomplish- 
ments of the past year for the benefit of its workers 
as well as its stockholders in the belief that greater 
understanding of management problems will result in 
more harmonious employer and employe relations 


dence of both workers and 

stockholders, we would feel that 
we had failed in our job—and so we 
realize that we have no right to expect 
our workers to believe in us without an 
accounting any more than we would ex- 
pect it of our stockholders.” 

This sentence is contained in the 1937 
annual report to stockholders of the 
Florida Telephone Corp., Leesburg, of 
President Otto Wettstein, Jr., for the 
directors, which marks an enlarged pur- 
pose and change in 


a | F WE DID NOT have the cenfi- 


direction. Acting 
upon the suggestion made in an edi- 
toial in Forbes Magazine, that more 
space in annual reports be devoted to 
talking about the workers, the Florida 
Telephone Corp. announced, at the out- 
set of its analysis of the past year’s 
operations, that: 

“We are going to make amends for 
past neglect by devoting at least half 
the space in this report to workers, and 
it will be sent to employes as well as 
stockholders... . 

To obtain greater efficiency it is im 
portant and necessary that employes 
are satisfied and happy in their work, 
and that harmonious relations exist be- 
tween management and workers. And 
how can we expect employes to be sat- 


isfied and to know we are dealing fairly 
by them if we do not report the condi- 
tion of the business to them as well as 
to our stockholders?” 

While deploring New Deal tactics in 
matters of labor policies, President 
Wettstein finds it has had one beneficial 
effect: 

“It has made management more con- 
scious of their obligations to workers, 
and a full realization of this duty will 
react to the best interests of both capi- 
tal and labor.” 

Other excerpts of this unique report 
to stockholders and employes follow: 

“Are not the interests of both stock- 
holders and employes identical? When 
our earnings fell off, it became neces- 
sary to reduce wages and at the same 
time suspend dividends, and now that 
earnings are improved, wages have been 
raised and, although dividends have 
not been resumed, stockholders have 
been benefited by the increased security 
back of their investment. 

Managements are elected by stock- 
holders, but in a small organization 
such as this with only 100 employes, the 
contact between management and work- 
ers is more intimate and constant than 
between management and stockholders, 


and we are very sure we would not 


want to be in the manageme! 
business if the workers did n 
any more than if the stockh« 
not like us... . 

Our executives can not « 
gain the confidence of workers 
personal acquaintance, interest 
derstanding, and the manag must 
realize that the employes under his su- 
pervision are the same kind of people, 
with the same thoughts, ambitions and 
environment as he himself experienced 
before his promotion. He must give 
them the kindly consideration 
which he expected when he was in the 
ranks under some other manager. 
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Same 


As stockholders in this company, you 
and I must not be unmindful of the fact 
that through those long four years of 
the depression, our workers accepted, 
without after year, 
wage reductions until wages became too 
low to permit decent living standards. 
Their 
problems and 


complaint, year 


understanding of the 
difficulties the manage- 
ment was up against made those try- 
ing years much easier for us. Now 
that business is better they are entitled 
to a fair proportion of the increased 


apparent 


earnings. 

The accompanying tabulation shows, 
from the beginning of the depression, 
the amount of reduction in wages each 
year as compared with the reductions 
in surplus credited to stockholders. This 
record shows that, during the depres- 
sion, wages were reduced less than half 
of the amount of reduction in surplus 
earnings; and with the beginning of 
recovery they have been increased in an 
amount exceeding the increase in sur- 
plus. 

This record might indicate that the 
schedule of raised 


wages has been 





Year 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
* Deficit 


Surplus 
$38,850 
$38,104 
$29,259 
$19,599 
$ 1,094* 


Year 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Surplus 
$ 5,184 
$11,445 
$14,679 


Total Surplus Increases from 1934 





Reductions 


Reduction from 1930 
Reduction from 1931 
Reduction from 1932 
Reduction from 1933 


Total Surplus Reduction from 1930.............$39,944 


Increases 
Increase from 1934 
Increase from 1935 
Increase from 1936 


Amount Wages 
$73,476 
$70,000 
$59,659 
$56,531 
$55,676 


$ 9,660 
$20,693 


Total 


Amount 
$ 6,278 
$ 6,261 
$ 3,234 


Wages 
$65,846 
$73,228 


$77,778 


Total 


Wage increases in 1938 now effective, if not changed during the year, will amount to $6,648. 


Reductions Amount 
Reduction from $ 

Reduction from $10,341 
Reduction from $ 3,128 
Reduction from 193: $ 855 


Wage Reduction from 1930... .$17,800 


Increases Amount 
Increase from 1934 $10,170 
Increase from 1935 $ 7,382 
Increase from 1936 $ 4,550 


Wage Increases from 1934... .$22,102 








Surplus and wages of Florida Telephone Corp., covering years 1930-1937, showing reductions and increases. Wages reduced less than one-half 
surplus reduction and increased more than the surplus increase. 
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above that of 1930, but this is not the 
ves now averaging just about 


case, 

the 1920 levels. The increased payroll 
is accounted for by an increase of 12 
employ required to handle increased 
toll tr _commercial office work, cable 
repairs and an additional construction 
gang. 

It be observed, however, that 
while wes were being reduced over 
a period of four years, they have come 
back a period of three years. The 
cost of living at this time averaged 89 
per cé of the 1930 costs and, as the 
value the dollar can be measured 
only by its purchasing power, our em- 
ployes are better off as far as standard 
of living is concerned than they were 
before the depression. 

As workers in this company, you and 
I real that the investors in this busi- 
ness entitled to a fair return on 
their vestment; that if earnings are 
insufficient, after paying interest on in- 
lebtedness, to provide an ample sur- 
plus safeguard the equity in the 
prope represented by stockholders 
interests, the capital, credit and prop- 
erty of the company will become im- 
paired and it will be impossible to 


obtain the funds needed to meet future 


demands for extension and improvement 
of the service. 

It will be revealed in this report that 
the bond and stockholders have in- 
in this enterprise approximately 
$15,000 for each Workers 
ealize that investors have turned 


over to them the use of this plant and 


vested 
employe. 


must 


business by which they are enabled to 
wages and a living for themselves 
that they are 
much obligation to produce by their la- 
return of not 
less than $900 (6%) on that investment 
if this management is to pay them a 
fair wage for the which they 
contribute to the enterprise; that this 
capital is just as essential to their job 
as their labor is to the investor. 


make 
and family; under as 


bor, an average annual 


labor 


Workers would not expect an investor 
to furnish them a house to live in with- 
out a reasonable rental. Why then 
could they expect an investor to furnish 
them tools and equipment with which 
they can earn a living without paying 
the investor a reasonable return on that 
investment ? 

If any of our workers are inclined to 
feel that the human element in the en- 
terprise is entitled to greater consider- 
ation than the element, we 
suggest that our stockholders are 
also human, and that many of them are 
just as dependent for a living upon in- 
come 


property 
would 


from investments as our workers 
are dependent upon their wages. When 
incomes fail such investors are subject 
to just as much worker 
Without a job. 
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distress as a 


If the problems of management were 
limited only to the proper division of 
earnings between capital and labor, it 
would not be so difficult. But there are 
other factors which vitally affect both 
labor and capital, the most important 
of which is State 
ernment revenues by 


government. gov- 


controls our 
the regulation of rates, and federal, 
state and local governments control ow 
expenses by the levying of taxes—di- 
which can be calculated, and in- 
direct which are hidden and uncertain. 


rect, 


Problems Complicated by Rate 
Reductions, Tax Increases 
“In times of stress management can 
reduce wages and cut or suspend divi- 
dends, but it has no control over rates 
which have _ been 
when 


during a 
falling off 
while taxes were increasing during the 
When falls 


new taxes are assessed, we can not im- 


reduced 


period business was 


same period. revenue and 


mediately raise our charges and pass 
the taxes on as is usually done by un- 
controlled businesses, for raising rates 
under state control is always a slow, 
long and costly process with the final 
results frequently disappointing. 

Thus you can see when revenues fall 
and taxes increase, there is only one 
thing for management to do, if the busi- 
continue solvent: take the 
reduction in earnings out of capital or 
labor or both. 


ness is to 


The purpose of this space devoted to 
employe relations is to instill in our 


workers—if there are any who do not 
spirit of loyalty, and the 


desire and determination to do all with- 


have it—a 


in our power to advance and protect the 
interests of the have 
taken the investment in this 
business and entrusted to the workers 
the operation of the property; and at 
the same time to instil in our stockhold- 
ers—if there are any who do not have 
it—the desire that our workers receive 


investors who 


risks of 


for their labor, fair and gradually in- 
creasing wages which will permit the 
highest standard of living that the busi- 
ness can afford consistent with safe and 
sound policies and principles. 

Public Approval of 

Paramount Concern 

“But there is still another interest 
which the successful management must 
consider and without which the enter- 
prise can not meet its obligations and 
the purpose of its organization. Unless 
the business can be so operated that it 
will meet with the approval of the pub- 
lic it serves, the management has failed 
in its duty even though stockholders 
and employes may be satisfied. 

With this in mind your directors have 
authorized, as announced a year ago, a 
modernization program by which all of 
our obsolete magneto type exchanges 
will be converted to either the modern 





TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


A compact, inexpensive sub- 


station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crossed 
are not 


with electric circuits 


likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Cbicage 
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common battery or the automatic 
dial type of service. Three of our 
small exchanges—St. Cloud, Groveland 
and Crystal River—have been changed 
to the dial system with very satisfac- 
tory results to both subscribers and 
company, and we expect to continue 
this program during the coming year 
and thereafter as rapidly as earnings 
will permit. 

Both depreciation reserve and earn- 
ings .will be devoted to these better- 
ments until they are completed and the 
highest standard of service rendered 
throughout the system. In this way we 
will be doing our share to help the un- 
employment situation and at the same 
time better ourselves and the public we 
serve. 


Good Will and Loyal 
Support of Public Served 


“A public utility can have no more 
valuable asset than the good will and 
loyal support of the public it serves; 
and the best way to obtain this is by 
rendering a service that is both satis- 
factory and pleasing to its patrons, at 
the lowest rates consistent with safe 
and sound business policies. 

Telephony is largely a personal serv- 
ice, as practically every connection 
and contact is a personal one between 
the patron and some employe of the 
company. It is, therefore, essential 
that every employe should understand 
and put into practice the policies of the 
company. 

This management feels that the pres- 
ent favorable attitude of the public to- 
wards the company has been largely 
influenced by its appreciation of our 
employes’ efforts in rendering a real, 
efficient and courteous service. With 
the installation of modern equipment 
throughout the system before it is de- 
manded by the public, the employes will 
be even more successful in rendering 
the highest standard of service and in 
establishing the best of public rela- 
tions. 

The employes’ sales campaign in July 
last year was the most successful ever 
held—due both to favorable business 
conditions and increased sales ability 
of our employes. During this two weeks’ 
period 457 new subscribers were ob- 
tained. Some employes exhibited re- 
markable sales efficiency, one of our 
chief operators obtaining 45 contracts. 

The spirited enthusiasm and _ fine 
cooperation of all employes in this spe- 
cial work, outside of regular routine of 
duties, resulted in enough new business 
to more than offset the usual summer 
losses and made possible the raising of 
wages again this year and increase in 
the company earnings. 

While we still lack 6 per cent of full 
recovery of lost stations from the 1927 
high, the 536 stations gained in 1937 
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brought the total to 5,426 which is 11 
per cent over 1936 and is the largest 
number of stations in service except in 
1927 when we had an unusual number 
of low-rate private branch exchange 
stations. We now have in service 78 
more stations than in 1929 and 231 
more than in 1930. 

Although gains in both station and 
toll revenue continued in 1937, the per- 
centage of gain was not as high as in 
1936. The gross revenue reached an all 
time high of 9 per cent above 1936 and 
16 per cent above the former peak of 
1929. 

The station revenue reached an all- 
time high of 6 per cent above 1936 and 
24 per cent over the peak of 1930. Toll 
revenue reached an all-time high of 13 
per cent over the peak of 1936 and 53 
per cent above the former toll peak of 
1929. 

Increase in wages and taxes in 1937 
gave us an increase in operating ex- 
penses of 8 per cent over 1936 and 12 
per cent over the former peak of 1930. 

Net earnings, before interest, were 
11 per cent over 1936 and 12 per cent 
below the former high of 1929. Sur- 
plus, after interest charges, was 29 per 
cent above 1936 and 235 per cent below 
the peak of 1929. 

The business recession throughout the 
country since September, 1937, has not 
been seriously felt in Florida, although 
it has indirectly adversely affected the 
fruit and tourist season. 

We are, however, expecting constant- 
ly increasing taxes under the present 
Federal administration. We are now 
paying 14 direct taxes to say nothing 
of the hidden taxes in every article we 
buy for use in operating the property. 


Taxes Are Paid by Employes 
as Well as Stockholders 

“Taxes in 1937 amounted to $37,045, 
in 1936 to $28,815, and in 1929, the year 
of our highest earnings, to $19,900. In 
1937 the taxes amounted to 252 per cent 
of our surplus earnings and in 1929 to 
40 per cent. In 1937 14 cents of every 
dollar of revenue was used to pay taxes 
and in 1929 only 8 cents. In 1937 taxes 
amounted to 18 per cent of our oper- 
ating expenses and in 1929 to 11 per 
cent. 

In 1937 taxes amounted to 50 per cent 
of the wages paid and in 1929 to 32 
per cent. For each telephone in serv- 
ice $6.90 was paid for taxes in 1937, 
and in 1929 $3.72. Ninety per cent of 
this increase is in federal taxes. . . 

Our workers should realize that they, 
as well as the stockholders, are paying 
these taxes, as wages would be higher 
if taxes were lower and an average of 
20 per cent of hidden taxes is included 
in the price of every article that is 
purchased. 

Our taxes in 19 


7 were $17,145 


higher than in 1929. If they had not 
been higher in 1937 than in 1929, at 
least one-half of this amount would 
have been paid in wages which would 
have been equivalent to an increase jp 
wages of 11 per cent over those now 
paid, and the company’s surplus would 


have been increased an equal amount, 


Balance Sheet Shows 
Financial Position Stronger 


“The balance sheet made a part of this 
report shows that the financial position 
is stronger than a year ago as a result 
of the increase in cash and sur) lus and 
reduction in both funded and current in- 
debtedness, there being on December 


31st, sufficient deposits in banks to pay 


all current indebtedness and all were 
paid under date of January 10, 1938. 

As to prospects for dividends, we can 
only repeat what we said in our report 
last year—all earnings will be devoted 
to modernization of plant. This will, 
however, have the effect of increasing 
the surplus account, thus giving better 
protection to the capital investment. 
Also before dividends are paid and be- 
fore our first mortgage bonds are re- 
funded, the ‘bond and stock discount’ 
account now standing on the books at 
$50,487 should be charged off out of 
earnings and surplus. 

It is the policy of your directors to 
conserve all earnings until the financial 
structure is sufficiently sound and 
strong to safely meet all contingencies 
and emergencies which may result from 
the unstable economic and political con- 
ditions which now exist.” 

Analysis of the comparative income 
statement of the Florida Telephone 
Corp. shows that gross revenues totalled 
$276,612 in 1937, as compared with 
$253,312 in 1936 and $207,934 in 1934. 
Exchange revenues were $182,692 in 
1937 and toll revenues, $93,921. 

Operating expenses were $209,221 
last year, as compared with $194,041 in 
1936 and $162,485 in 1935. The largest 
item of expense in 1937 was traffic, 
namely, $40,707. Next came deprecia- 
tion, $39,239 and then maintenance, 
$37,100. This last item was practically 
equalled by property and income taxes, 
which amounted to $37,045. This com- 
pares with $28,815 in 1936 and $16,801 
in 1935. 

The net operating income for 1937 
was $67,392. Adding $14,400 in non- 
operating income and deducting $67,112 
for interest and amortization, left a 
surplus of $14,679. This compares with 
a surplus of $11,445 in 1936 and $5,184 
in 1935. 

The 1937 balance sheet shows assets 
totalling $1,531,318, as compared with 
$1,503,698 in 1936 and $1,493,895 in 
1935. Of the total assets at the close 
of last year $1,416,573 was represented 
by fixed capital. 
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IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


oncluded from page 15) 


ion in a case, decided in 
ich also involved the South- 
Bell Telephone Co. (P. U. R. 
349). The Illinois commis- 
n said: 


Comm 
1933, 

westel 
1933B 


sion t 


It is a generally-accepted practice 
among telephone companies to make 
telephone service available in any com- 
munity under a single schedule of rates 
in a given exchange, through a single 
switchboard, and over a single network 
of circuits, the sought object being to 
make available to the largest possible 
number of subscribers the most efficient 
and dependable service at the lowest 
possible cost. This principle is regard- 
ed as fundamental by the telephone in- 
dustry and is accepted as such by reg- 
ulatory bodies. ... 

The interests of the community in 
question (East St. Louis) are varied 
and their requirements diversified. The 
mercantile, professional and social in- 
must be served—and they must 
if the telephone company is 
fill its obligation to the commu- 
egardless of the fact that the 
may live beyond the mu- 
limits. 

Conversely, the fact that certain sub- 
scribers live within the municipal limits 
may properly be considered as subser- 
vient to their service requirements, the 
latter being independent of their rela- 
tion to political or territorial boundary 
lines. 

The contention that citizens who re- 
side within the corporate limits are en- 
titled to preferential consideration as 
compared to those who reside outside of 
the city does not apply to patrons of 
public utility service as it may apply 
to the beneficiaries of public fire protec- 
tion, police protection, school privileges, 
etc., for the reason that the latter are 
supported entirely by taxation while the 
public utility services are supported en- 
tirely out of revenues for the service 
and for which the users pay the stand- 
ard legal rate for the particular class 
of service which they enjoy regardless 
of where they may be located. 

The boundary of a city is not in it- 
self a factor as affecting the operation 
of a telephone exchange, its revenues, 
expenses, or rate of return, and is not, 
therefore, necessarily a controlling fac- 
tor in determining the rates that should 
be applied. 
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HE FCC JIS still being troubled 

by its recent decision denying 
the petition of the telegraph com- 
panies for a 15 per cent increase in 
domestic rates. The strictly legal 
position taken by the majority in this 
Ss not so much open to question 
as the practical economic conse- 
es of such a narrow legalistic 
oint. 


Case 


quen 
view} 
In fairness to 
should 
did not 


the majority it 
be understood that the FCC 
(as The Wall Street Journal 
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and some other critical publications 
implied) deny the right of the wire 
carriers to earn a reasonable return 
or fair value. No, the majority sim- 
ply ruled that Western Union had 
not shown that the proposed increase 
would result in a reasonable rate. 

Now, it is perfectly true that reg- 
ulatory precedent in this country re- 
quires that the utility applicant for 
a rate increase must justify its com- 
plaint. This means supporting by 
evidence what the lawyers call the 
‘burden of proof.” 

In the telegraph case, the West- 
ern Union company attorneys appar- 
ently proceeded on the theory that in 
asking for an “emergency rate in- 
crease,” the usual evidential require- 
ments as to formal valuation would 
be waived. After all, Western Union 
is not concerned so much with mak- 
ing a reasonable return as it is in es- 
caping the horny hand of the sher- 
iff. (The case of Postal Telegraph 
was dismissed by the FCC in passing 
for the simple reason that if Western 
Union rates were not raised, an in- 
crease would do Postal more harm 
than good—a sound and uncontested 
conclusion as far as it went.) 

But while the FCC majority may 
possibly have the law on its side, its 
decision butters no parsnips for the 


hard-pressed wire companies, and 
the commission is hearing about it— 
from a number of informal sources. 

For one thing, the majority is be- 
ginning to wonder whether (in view 
of all the current shooting at monop- 
olies) it will be in a very comfortable 
position before Congress, if a virtual 
telegraph monopoly by default should 
result from its Pontius Pilate atti- 
tude. This is a serious responsibil- 
ity for the FCC to assume, in view of 
the intent of Congress, as expressed 
in the Communications Act, to pre- 
serve economic competition in the 
business of communication. 

The labor crowd, also, is beginning 
to read the FCC opinions and won- 
der just what the FCC majority 
means by criticizing the telegraph 
company for not installing more im- 
proved technical devices (which, by 
implication, would displace workers ) 
in the interest of operating economy. 

So there is beginning to be some 
speculation here in Washington as to 
whether the FCC may not decide to 
reconsider the telegraph rate in- 
crease question. After all, the ICC 
swallowed its pride and recently re- 
versed itself on the Eastern rail- 
roads’ petition for increased passen- 
ger fares under somewhat similar 
circumstances. 
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Protect y your plant against 
damage and interruptions by using 
Cook Tr True Gap Dischargers that will 
not ground the line. 
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World's First Air-Condi- 
tioned Telephone Booth 


The world’s first air-conditioned tele- 
phone booth is a feature in a local bank 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

When the Carrier air conditioning 
system was installed in the First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association build- 
ing, engineers extended the installation 
to include a lobby telephone booth—the 
smallest space ever air conditioned for 
public comfort. 

The foremost engineering problem in- 
volved in air conditioning such a small 
space was the control of the circulation 
f the conditioned air. A special out- 
let grille was placed in the top of the 
booth and the speed of the air released 
was checked in the ducts by an impro- 
vised “air brake.” 


A continuous supply of fresh air is 
poured into the booth, and humidity and 
temperature are regulated to balance 
the heat load thrown off by the human 
body in the small space. Temperature 
ccrresponds with that of the interior 
of the bank and the outside air. 

The booth air conditioning is an ex- 
tension of a system installed for the 
entire banking space, including the di- 
rectors’ room, mezzanine and _ second 
floor. The First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association is the oldest building and 
lean association in Atlanta and the 
largest in Georgia. 

The air-conditioning setup is in line 
with the bank’s policy of modernization. 
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Customers of the First Federal Savings & 

Loan Association of Atlanta, Ga., can 

telephone in complete comfort, regardless 

of the weather outside, in what is believed 

to be the first air-conditioned telephone 
booth in the world. 


The counter space is entirely open with 
no glass partitions separating the pa- 
tron and the teller, walls are decorated 
with murals, ceilings are treated for 
perfect acoustics and the furniture is of 
airline design. 
vv 

Cleverly-Designed 


Directory Closing Ads 
Each year the advertising office of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
creates several directory-closing adver- 
tisements which may be used in any 
town in the company’s territory in 
southeastern Nebraska and at any pe- 
riod during the year. They are clev- 
erly designed to attract the attention 
of the public to the fact that the di- 
rectory is actually closing and that 
now is the time to install a telephone. 
In each ad developed for this purpose 
an attempt is made to conceive a tie-in 
between the words “Directory Closing” 
and the illustration used. The manner 
in which this idea is worked out may 
be seen by the accompanying adver- 
tisements which were made by the com- 
pany’s commercial staff artist. 
From a complete drawing of the ad, 
zine etchings are produced in two sizes 
—2 col. by 8 ins. for weekly newspa- 


Stereotypes of these clever directory-closing 
advertisements were furnished by the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the 
various exchanges throughout its territory for 
use in local newspapers. A mortise provided 
for the insertion of the name of the local 
exchange and the closing date. 





the Field 









pers and 2 col. by 12 ins. for the large 
dailies. A mortise is provided in the 
plate for the insertion of the me of 
the town in which the directory is to 
be issued and the date of the 


osing, 

For use in the weeklies in Lin- 
coln company’s territory, these ads are 
prepared in mounted stereotype form 
from the original zine etching This 
work is done by a printer’s supply- 
house, which retains possession of the 
zine etching for one year. A ficient 
number of mats are cast each month to 
advertise directory closings during that 


particular period. 

Each stereo is prepared individually 
and by inserting the name of the town 
and the closing date in the original zine 
etching mortise, the mats and stereos 
cast to take care of the necessary num- 
ber of papers in each town are always 
Thus there is no 
opportunity for typographical errors 
on the part of the local printer, who 
merely places the ad in the specified 
edition. 


free from mistakes. 


The use of exceptionally fine art 
work, plus a slightly humorous treat- 
ment, make these ads outstanding in 
every paper in which they appear. It 
is particularly intended that they shall 
have some of the juvenile appeal of 
the present-day comic strip, so that 
not only the adult members of the fam- 
ily but also the children will read them. 

The Lincoln company feels that dig- 
nity of appeal is essential in all or 
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ts advertising selling copy; 
case of directory closing ad- 
ts, the important factor is 
he attention of a large num- 
sons who must make a deci- 


most of 
put in ti 
vertisen 
to secul 
ber of } 
sion in the matter of a new or changed 


jirecto1 sting in a short time. 


A directory is published once a year 
in all exchanges except Hastings and 
Lincoln, where one is published every 
eight months. This makes 26 director- 
ies per year for the entire territory 
served by the Lincoln company. These 
26 directories are so consolidated that 


they handle the listings of the com- 
pany’s entire 129 exchanges. Where 
only one book is issued annually, in it 
are the listings for six or seven near-by 
towns—and directory closing ads are 
released in every town, appearing in 
these books, which has a newspaper. 





mission and Court Activities 


Cleveland Intervenes 
In Ohio Bell Rate Case 
Thomas J. assistant 
general, who has been acting 


Herbert, former 
attorne 
as special counsel for the city of Cleve- 


land in other matters, has been in- 
structed by the city law director, with 
the approval of Mayor Harold Burton, 
to file pleadings to 
Ohio Bell 


-Wide rate 


intervene in the 
$18,000,000 
which 
have been settled for $7,225,- 


Telephone Co. 
case, was be- 
lieved to 
000 some weeks ago on a compromise 
basis, on approval of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The Ohio 


will 


Court, 
return July 23 for the 


Supreme now on 
vacation, 
express purpose of hearing the appeal 
f representatives of certain labor or- 
ganizations in Cleveland from the com- 
mission’s ruling which denied them the 
right to intervene in the telephone rate 
The protest action of Cleveland 
will also be heard by the court at that 
time. 


case. 


vv 
Michigan Intrastate Toll 


Rate Cut Enjoined 
Judge Leland W. 
County Cireuit 
granted a 


Carr, of 
Court, on 


Ingham 
July 16 
temporary injunction re- 
straining the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission from enforcing its order of 
June 27 reducing the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. long distance levels on 
Ntrastate calls, to the level of inter- 
August 29 was the date set 
ring on the petition for a per- 


) 


State rates. 
for hea 
manent 
Judg 
Bell t 


injunction. 

Carr directed the Michigan 
post a $1,000,000 bond without 
surety to protect the interests of pa- 
tons who pay the higher toll rates 


while the case is at issue. The com- 
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pany was told to compute the difference 
between the higher and the lower rate 
schedules involved in the litigation and 
deposit that amount in the Common- 
wealth National Bank of Detroit, for 
return to the customers in event the 
commission wins the suit. 

In arguments before the court, attor- 
neys for the commission contended that 
the company has not challenged the in- 
terstate rates as unfair or unreasonable 
and that, therefore, the higher intra- 
state toll must be unreasonable. Michi- 
gan Bell counsel argued that interstate 
intrastate toll 
comparable 


schedules are not 
different 


and 
because factors 
are involved. 


vy 


Company Ordered to 
Repair Lines by August 1 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has given the Unadilla Union 
Telephone Co., Unadilla, until August 
1 to place its pole lines in better shape 
and, at the end of that time, will have 
its engineer test them to 
whether service conditions 


ascertain 
have been 
restored. 

The company had caused the East- 
ern Nebraska Public Power District 
to be cited to show cause why it should 
rot remedy the noisy conditions on par- 
alleled telephone lines or turn off the 
current. Thomas Rodaway, secretary- 
treasurer of the telephone company, 
testified that the telephone system had 
been operating satisfactorily until the 
district recently turned on current, con- 
having 
pleted, on June 25. 


struction recently been com- 
Since then numer- 
ous complaints have been received from 
subscribers. 

Officers of the district presented pic- 
tures to support their contention that 
poor service conditions were the result 
of the telephone plant being in a de- 
teriorated condition 


and improperly 


constructed. It was admitted that only 
the worst spots were shown by the pic- 
tures. showed lines 
others where they went through 


where 


Some of these 
down, 
and leaves, fence 


brush tree 


posts were used as poles and where 
glass insulators had been shot off by 
ambitious shooters. 

The prove a test of the 
commission’s authority with respect to 
pay the 
cost of restoration of telephone service 
impaired by its 


target 
case may 


ordering a power district to 
construction. In the 
order granting the district authority to 
construct the lines it was made a con- 
dition that should impairment of tele- 
phone service result in their territory, 

1yment of expense shall be the obli- 
gation of the district. This district is 
spending three millions of government- 
loaned money in southeastern Ne- 
braska. 

vy 


Rate Increase Protested 
After Rates Made Effective 


About a dozen citizens of Noble ap- 
peared before the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission, July 6, and objected 
to increased rates put in effect May 1, 
applicable to some classes of the local 
exchange service of the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. They based their 
objections to the increased rates prin- 
cipally on the claim that service at 
Noble was not good and that the in-— 
creased rates would cause an ultimate 
lass of telephones which would more 
than offset the advantages of the rate 
increase to the company. 

' | 8 and 
sales supervisor of the company, testi- 


Davidson, commercial 
fied that his company made many im- 
provements in the plant in 1932 and 
recently made a complete service check- 
up at Noble with the result that ser- 
vice had been improved materially. 

B. Richardson, telephone engineer of 
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the commission, testified that since the 
new rates went into effect he had made 
a new appraisal of the plant. He placed 
the present reproduction cost, less de- 
preciation valuation of the plant, at 
$6,614. The recent rate increase was 
based on a valuation of $7,538 made by 
Mr. Richardson in September, 1937. 
After the higher rate schedule was 
ordered into effect about 
Noble, including the mayor of the town, 


35 citizens of 


filed application for re-opening of the 
case alleging that they did not have an 
cpportunity to appear at the first hear- 
ing which preceded the rate increase 
order. 

Mr. Davidson assured the Noble citi- 
zens at the hearing that his company 
is making a careful check of equipment 
and plans to add improvements to the 
service as soon as possible. He said 
his company always is ready to make 
adjustments 


upon substantiation of 


complaints of poor service. The com- 
mission withheld a decision on the case 


until a future time. 


vy 
Oklahoma Bell Denied 
Rate Increase in 14 Towns 

A petition of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., for a temporary in- 
crease in exchange rates at Ada, Ard- 
more, Blackwell, Chickasha, El Reno, 
Guthrie, Lawton, McAlester, Norman, 
Okmulgee, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shaw- 
nee and Stillwater, was denied July 8 
by the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. 

On September 11, 1937, the company 
filed an application with the commis- 
sion for higher rates, at the foregoing 
points, pending the outcome of a state- 
wide rate investigation. The company 
claimed that the exchange rates were 
confiscatory in these towns and that 
an emergency existed which threatened 
serious loss. 

The commission refused to put in 
force the increased rates and the com- 
pany appealed to the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court for a mandamus to com- 
pel the commission to comply with its 
request. 

When this spring the commission and 
the telephone reached an 
agreement to conduct a hearing on a 
proposed 


company 


readjustment of telephone 
rates at Oklahoma City and Tulsa, in- 
volving also handset and toll charges, 
the company agreed to withdraw the 
mandamus from the supreme 
court temporarily until the petition for 
increase of rates in the 14 cities could 
again be heard. 


action 


This hearing was held and the com- 
mission also issued its order of April 
4, 1938, which ordered its staff to con- 
duct a state-wide appraisal and inves- 
tigation of rates and practices of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., abol- 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 13 


Please refer to preface. 
Yes. 

Yes, in order that the cir- 
cuit may be properly cleared. 
Yes. 

If the call is not completed, 
one report charge will be ap- 
plicable, using the highest 
report charge incurred. 











ished handset charges on a term basis, 
monthly exchange 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, granted in- 


lowered rates at 
creases in intrastate toll rates up to 
90 miles, permitted service connection 
charges, and authorized report charges 
on uncompleted toll calls. 

In denying the petition of the com- 
pany for increased rates in the 14 ex- 
changes, the commission cites its order 
for an investigation of Southwestern 
Bell rates on a state-wide basis and 
why 
should be in- 


finds that no emergency exists 
rates in the 14 


creased 


cities 
temporarily pending outcome 
of the state-wide investigation. 

The commission finds, from evidence 
and exhibits introduced by Bell wit- 
nesses, that for the year 1937, based 
on the valuation of its properties 
claimed by the company and including 
$4,346,421 going concern value, the 
company earned on its properties with- 
in Oklahoma 4.28 per cent. Discarding 
going concern value, which the com- 
mission says it consistently has _ re- 
fused to recognize, the company earned 
4.67 per cent, the commission estimated. 

The commission order also stated 
that Oklahoma’s portion of the com- 
pany’s common stock had available for 
dividends 6.253 per cent from Okla- 
homa operations for the year 1937. 

The commission concludes that there 
is evidence that the company is earn- 
ing enough to meet its current obliga- 
tions, including operating expenses, 
necessary fixed charges and approxi- 
mately a fair return, and that no emer- 
gency exists at this time sufficient to 
require temporary rate increases pend- 
ing final outcome of the state-wide rate 
investigation. 

vv 
Wisconsin Bell Opposes 


Handset Charge Elimination 

Strong opposition to a proposal of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
to eliminate the _ eight-cent-a-month 
extra charge for handset telephones 
was expressed July 7 by the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. at a public hearing 
in Madison. 

Frederic Sammond, Milwaukee, coun- 


sel for the telephone compa: 
the commission’s proposal a 
ir. view of his contention th 
pany is not now earning a 
return on its investment. 
The present eight cents a 
extra charge for handsets i 


> A8saileq 
unlawfy| 
the cOm- 
r rate of 


month 
I lecessary 
that type 
Samm d main- 
tained, pointing out that h company 
cannot make substitutions f; enough. 

When the old rate of cents a 
month was reduced to eight cents in 
1935, 50,000 subscribers sought the 
newer type of instrument, he said. 
Elimination of the pres¢ charge 
would eliminate $100,000 a year from 
company receipts, he contended. More. 
would be 
olleetions 
the re- 


to retard public demand fo 
of instrument, Mr. 


over, he added, the company 
out $58,000 because all the 
since 1927 would not finar 
placement of old instruments 


vy 
New Owner to 


Rehabilitate Property 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has approved the sale by I. ( 
Steele, Ohiowa, Neb., of the property of 
the Chester (Neb.) Telephone Co. to 
Ben Miller of Crete, who will operat 
it in connection with the exchanges at 
Reynolds and Hubbell. Mr. Miller als 
operates the Crete Telephon 
segregated the 


Co., but 
Reynolds and Hubbel 
vroperties and incorporated them under 
the name of the Frontier Telephone Co 

Mr. Miller said that he proposed a 
thorough rehabilitation of the property 
at Chester, including a complete cen- 
tral office setup. He will reconstruct 
farm lines and place service on a me- 
tallic basis, after which he will ask for 
an increase of rates. The property has 
beén badly run down for several years 
but Mr. Steele said he was unable to 
finance needed improvements. 

The commission engineer reported 
the property in 38 per cent condition 
Although the book 
cost of the property is $24,000, it was 
purchased by Mr. Steele for $18,000. 
Approval of the purchase by the rail- 
way 


some months ago. 


conditioned on 
supplying a copy of the contract of 
Chester has 193 stations, Hub- 
bell 90 and Reynolds 50. 

Mr. Steele will devote his time to his 
undertaking business at Ohiowa, having 
disposed of the telephone property 
there to the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. months ago. 

vyYv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 19: Hearing in Springfield on 
the commission’s proposed new classi- 
fication of accounts for Class A and B 
telephone utilities. 

July 19: Hearing in Springfield on 


TELEPHONY 


commission was 


sale. 
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dvance in rates for telephone 
Cissna Park and surround- 
ing rural district, stated in rate sched- 
ule L.C.C. No. 5, rendered by the Iro- 
quols + nty Telephone Co. — 

July Hearing in Springfield 

.dvance in rates by the Cross- 
for telephone serv- 


proposed 
service 1 


wopsed d 

ville Telephone Co. 
ce in ‘ ssville. 
~ July 1 Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Keyesport Telephone 
Corp. for consent to and approval of 
contract covering proposed purchase 
fa public utility, A. W. Potts owner, 
erating a telephone utility under the 
name of the Keyesport Telephone Co. 
‘7 Keyesport. 

July 19: Hearing in Springfield on 
applicat n of the Keyesport Telephone 
Corp. for a certificate of consent and 
necessity to construct and operate a 
telephone utility in the city of Keyes- 
rt. Clinton County, and vicinity. 

July 19: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Keyesport Telephone 
Corp. for an order authorizing the 
ssue of $1,800 of its Class A stock. 

July 20: Hearing in Springfield on 
petition of the Sweetwater Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue opera- 
tion of its telephone exchange and serv- 
ce at Sweetwater, Menard County. 

Citation against Illinois Central Tel- 
ephone Co. and Peoples Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Menard County, to 
show cause why the said respondent 
companies should not furnish telephone 
service to subscribers of Sweetwater 
Telephone Co. 

July 20: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving in- 
creased rates for local exchange and 

| telephone service at Sullivan, to be 
upon installation of automatic 


equipment and other improvements. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
July 14: Wheatfield Center Telephone 
Ltd., whose corporate life expired 
by limitation on June 15, 1937, has 
been authorized to file with the Michi- 
gan Corporation & Securities Commis- 
sion its articles of incorporation ex- 
tending the corporate term for a period 
of 30 years from and after June 15, 
1936. 

The company has been granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to construct, maintain and operate its 
telephone lines and facilities within a 
territory prescribed by the commission. 

July 14: In the matter of the peti- 
tion of M. M. Murden, d/b/a the Dans- 
ville Telephone Co., for certificate of 
convenience and necessity to construct, 
maintain and operate telephone lines: 
The Rural Telephone Co., of Stock- 
bridge, and any other telephone com- 
pany is authorized to continue to 
serve, until further order of the com- 
mission, any of its present subscribers 
located within prescribed territory in- 
cluded in certificate of convenience and 
necessity granted to M. M. Murden 
d/b/a Dansville company, but shall ac- 
cept no new subscribers therein. 

Upon the common boundary line be- 
tween Dansville exchange and any other 
exchange, the Dansville company may 
continue to serve its present subscribers, 
and may extend its lines to serve addi- 
tional subscribers provided the extension 
does not cause a duplication of activities 
of any other telephone company, and it 
may duplicate another company’s fa- 
cilities to reach new customers with 
the written consent of said other com- 
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pany; and any other telephone com- 
pany may likewise continue to serve 
present customers upon common boun- 
dary line upon the same conditions and 
under the same restrictions as the 
Dansville company. 

July 22: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plications of the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. for authority to pur- 
chase certain lines and property. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 

July 13: hao filed by B. E. 
Poling to sell and C. Cooper to pur- 
chase the telephone Ad at Mokane. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 14: In the matter of the order 
issued by the commission upon the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., to 
show cause why its depreciation rate 
for 1938 operations be not placed at 
3.18 per cent; hearing held and evi- 
dence adduced; decision deferred. 

July 15: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Unadilla Union Telephone 
Co. that operations of the Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power District have 
greatly impaired rural service, and 
asking that the nuisance be abated; 
after hearing testimony as to inductive 
interference and as to present condi- 
tion of telephone company lines, or- 
dered that the case be postponed until 
August 1, and that meanwhile the com- 
pany restore lines to proper service 
basis, the district claiming that im- 
pairment complained of results from 
poor service condition of lines. 


New York Public Service Commission 


July 21: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition 


of the Delaware Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to issue $10,000 in notes. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 27: Hearing on the applica- 
tions of the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to increase rates at Edon and Ev- 
ansport. 

July 27: No objections having been 
filed to reports on the applications of 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. to 
increase rates at West Unity, Mont- 
pelier, Paneer and Farmer, these ap- 
plications were assigned for hearing 
on this date. 


South Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 

July 14: Order issued authorizing 
the Brookings County Telephone Co. 
to establish, file and put into effect 
October 1 a gross rate of $2.00 per 
month for business telephones at Au- 
rora and Bushnell, a discount of 25 
cents per month per telephone to be 
allowed for prompt payment. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 19: Hearing held in Madison 
on the application of the Iowa County 
Telephone Co. to extend its lines to 
serve two subscribers in the town of 
Mifflin, Iowa county. 

July 22: Further hearing in Hay- 
ward court house on the application of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co. for 
authority to revise telephone rates at 
its Hayward exchange. 

July 23: Further hearing in Madi- 
son in the investigation, on the com- 
mission’s own motion, of the: financial 
practices and policies of the Commu- 
nity Telephone Co. of Wisconsin. 


A NEW LINE OF 


G-E COPPER OXIDE BATTERY CHARGERS 


This new G-E Copper Oxide Rectifier obtains output adjust- 
ment over an extremely wide range in very small es For this 


purpose a new 


VARIABLE 


TRANSFORMER has replaced the cus- 


tomary transformer taps and rheostat. A small knob on the front 
of the panel controls the variable transformer and provides easy 
adjustment of the charging rate 

The new G-E Copper Oxide Battery Chargers are designed in 
several different ratings to provide a full charge for small bat- 
teries and a trickle charge for large batteries 

For full details write Section A-8227. Appliance and Mer- 


chandise Department, General Electric Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Manu 


A. B. Chance Co. Opens 
New York Office 


The A. B. Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., 
has opened a New York office to pro- 
mote the sale of products of the Chance 
and the Tip Tool companies in that 
territory. 

The new office, located at 50 Church 
St., New York City, is under the su- 
pervision of Paul K. Rhoads. Mr. Rhoads 
was transferred to New York from the 
home office in Centralia, where he was 
sales manager of the Tip Tool division 
of the A. B. Chance Co. 

7. ¥ 
Kellogg Masterphones 


in Bakelite Travelcade 
3akelite Travelcade, 
which was at Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, for a month, left at the end 


The famous 


of June for a two months’ city-to-city 
tour, after which it will be installed for 
the remainder of the year at Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

This modern presentation of new 
products has been prepared to give the 
public a complete story of the modern 
progress and methods in the plastic in- 
dustry. It is a comprehensive exhibit 
covering several thousand feet of Space 
and showing all types of home and 


facturers’ 














PAUL K. RHOADS, Centralia, Mo., 
has been transferred by the A. B. 
Chance Co. to New York City to su- 
pervise its newly-opened office there. 


office appliances, auto equipment, photo- 
graphic devices, aviation materials, etc. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and movies 
all help to add interest and value to 
the various exhibits. 

The Kellogg “900” combination Mas- 
terphone is the telephone shown in the 
household appliance division; and a 
Kellogg “925” dial combination Master- 
phone is shown in the business ap- 
pliance division. Both Kellogg Master- 


Department 


phones, examples of the beautiful ap 
of mod- 
remain 
permanently with the Travelcade, 
In the communications sect 


pearance and fine performar 
ern telephone products, w 


n, an ex. 
om the 
the cal] 


hibit traces a telephone cal 
time the receiver is lifted, un 
is completed. Many othe 


details of the telephone and 


eresting 
ectrical 
fields are exhibited and showi: in dem- 
onstrations and movies. Every tele. 
phone man, who has an opportunity 
bit and 


plasties 


should see this important « 
learn what a vital part mode 
play in the field of telephon; 


vy 
Stromberg-Carlson 2-6 
System Cuts Office Expense 


Four years’ use of the fi Strom- 


berg-Carlson 2-6 telephone system ever 
to be installed brought praise for its 
economy, efficiency, and serviceability 
from Albert T. Churchill, manager of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) office of the Phoe-. 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co., which 
was equipped with the system in 1934, 

The Stromberg-Carlson 2-6 telephone 
system is a simplified, common talking, 
selective ringing telephone system with 
six lines and two trunks, providing local 
intercommunication and central office 
service from the same telephone with- 


Attractive models of Kellogg Masterphones are shown in business and household appliance divisions of the Bakelite Travelcade 
now on tour throughout country. The Travelcade includes lectures, demonstrations and movies. 
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out the services of an attendant op- 
erator. 
Each 
eight 
ringing 
and fi 
ring 0 
Centra 
answel 
station 
“An important thing to us,” 
Churchill of the 


telephone is equipped with 
n-locking push buttons for 
selectively any local telephone 
answering, holding, transfer- 
vriginating central office calls. 
iffice calls can be originated, 
|, held and transferred to any 


said Mr. 
Phoenix company, “‘is 
the 24-hour available with the 
Hardly a night 
is in the office after five o’clock 
at night when the switchboard 


service 
systen goes by but 
someo! 

until late 
ysed. Salesmen, work- 
make many calls that 
never be made if a 


would have been cl 
ing after hours, 
otherwis¢ 
ward 


would 


were the only telephone 


closed 


booths if their desks are not equipped 
with a telephone. After 5 o'clock a 
simple switch throws all incoming calls 
to these booths in the outer office. 

The Rochester office of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. is known 
for its progressiveness. Recently it 
was awarded the “Director’s Cup” for 
outstanding achievement. This was the 
third time it honored by this 
award of the parent company. 

ie 
“Mr. Exide” Makes 
His Appearance 
days ago the 


was 


Up to a few 
Exide meant a storage battery made 
by the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Now, however, a 
gentleman by the name of “Mr. Exide”’ 


name 


Interior view of Rochester (N. Y.) office of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. showing one of 
the Stromberg-Carlson 2-6 telephones. 


facilities 
These 


telephone 


after 5 o’clock. 
extra metered calls increase our 
bills, but the actual cost of 
the total service received is reduced.” 
The bulk of the company’s telephone 
calls are outgoing ones made by sales- 
men, so two booths are located in the 
office to accommodate them. Any 
executive whose desk is equipped with 
a 2-6 telephone can make his outgoing 
calls direct from his desk. 
A girl at one of the 
cashier’s office 
incoming calls. 
from her desk 
regular duties, 


available 


outer 


in the 
is designated to answer 
If she should be away 
in connection with her 
anyone else in the office 
may answer the ring from his own 2-6 
telephone. When the call is for one of 
the desks equipped with a telephone, 
the answerer pushes a hold button, then 
rings the party wanted and transfers 
the call. 

A Stromberg-Carlson paging system 
is used to call parties to one of the 
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desks 


makes his appearance, not mysteri- 
ously, but photographically, on the 
front of a four-page folder. 

The company is now observing its 
50th anniversary, and in introducing 
“Mr. Exide” it announces that Exide 
“is a company of men who for 50 years 
have endeavored to meet the ever- 
changing needs of your business. 
Photographs of a large number of ues 
men have been blended into this com- 
posite portrait—a portrait which sym- 
bolizes those members of the ‘Exide 
company’ who serve you. 

“As the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
has grown in usefulness, faces 
have been added to its organization. 
With the passage of time, others have 
been taken away. Yet the essential 
features and character of the ‘Exide 
company,’ as with its batteries, remain. 
In celebrating our Golden Anniversary, 
we pledge that the quality of Exide 
Batteries will be such as to continue 


new 


A 
Kebable 
PRODUCT 


For clamping ground wires 
to steel or Copperweld 


ground rods. 


Tested and approved by 


many leading telephone 


and power companies 


throughout the country. 


| Ste Steel Strand | 


{Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire} 


Where strains and 

stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 

toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 

Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, # INDIANA 


~S Crapo 
ats) Galvanized 
Strand and 
y Telephone 
—~—a §@6©60—@r Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 
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to merit the approval you have accord- 
ed them in the past.” 

In describing the composite photo- 
graph known as “Mr. Exide,” the com- 
pany st s: “Who is this man? As 
an indiv dual he does not exist. ‘Mr. 
Exide’ omprised of the photographs 
of 67 n selected from every depart- 
ment of the company’s business. They 
were young and old—varying in age 
as much as 40 years. This group of 
men represents a wide range of edu- 
cational accomplishment. 

“Eve kind of feature is portrayed. 
Square jaws, pointed jaws; eyes set 
wide apart and those set close; long 
noses, ort noses; heads that were 
glossy bald and those that were abun- 
dantly adorned with hair. Individu- 
ally they were both homely and _ nice 
looking—although none could possibly 
qualify for the title of ‘glamour boy.’ 
Collectively, however, we believe that 
we can say, with justifiable pride and 
without unbecoming ego, that these 
faces blended together and made a 
rather keen, intelligent, pleasant-look- 
ng business man. 

In making this picture, normal pho- 
tographs were taken of each man under 

ame lighting conditions, at the 
same distance from the lens, and with 


classes of density. In order that each 
negative got 1/67th of the full expo- 
sure of the finished composite picture, 
the negatives were sorted according to 
density, and printed accordingly. 

Naturally, in any large group of men 
the distance between the line of the 
mouth and the pupil of the eye varies 
into long and short. Measurement of 
this distance on all negatives, however, 
enabled us to determine the average 
distance. By projecting this average 
face from a photographic enlarger onto 
a mask covering the printing frame, 
markings could be made for eye pupil 
and mouth line. 

The mask covering the printing 
frame was then turned back, and the 
negative was given, depending upon 
its density, an exposure equal to 1/67th 
of the finished composite. Each sub- 

“MR. EXIDE," the composite photo- sequent negative was placed in the en- 
graph of 67 men selected from every larger and adjusted (very slightly) to 
department of the Electric Storage the markings of the eye pupils and 
Battery Co. mouth on the printing frame mask, and 
the same kind of photographic film. then printed. This operation was re- 
The negatives were developed by the peated 67 times and the composite pic- 
‘time and temperature’ method. How- _ ture is the result.” 
ever, despite the care taken in the ex- The photograph was created by N. 
posure and development of these pic- W. Goodwin, Exide laboratory photog- 
tures, the size of the image varied, and rapher, and J. S. Gillespie, Exide ad- 
the negatives were of three general vertising department. 
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Northern Ohio Company 

Orders Strowger Exchanges 

The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Bellevue, Ohio, 
has placed orders for five Strowger 
(step-by-step) automatic exchanges, to- 
taling over 600 lines. Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, will engineer 
and manufacture the equipment. 

The new installations will serve Put- 
In-Bay, Marblehead, Kilbourne, North 
3altimore, and Clyde, Ohio. A total of 
41 toll cireuits will provide for tol! 
traffic in and out of these exchanges. 
The five towns served are not in con- 
tiguous locations, but are 
throughout 


scattered 
northern Ohio, one being 
located on an island in Lake Erie. 

Peculiar service requirements of 
some of the exchanges called for an un- 
usual degree of experience and inge- 
nuity in telephone engineering. Fig- 
uring prominently in the network are 
several situations involving ' remote 
control toll dialing, in which connec- 
tions between outlying exchanges are 
set up and supervised by distant oper 
ators. 

One of the exchanges, Put-In-Bay, is 
located on a Lake Erie island and is 
reached by submarine cable. It will be 
served by a 60-line Strowger automatic 
exchange, with four trunks leading to 
the toll center at Port Clinton. 

The Marblehead, Ohio, installation is 
to be a 60-line exchange with six 
trunks. The toll center for this town 
is also Port Clinton, but two of the 
trunk lines from Marblehead go to a 
Strowger automatic exchange already 
in service on Kelley’s Island in Lake 
Erie. Trunks from Port Clinton to 
both Kelley’s Island and Marblehead 
will be arranged so that the operator 
will be able to set up and supervise con- 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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nections between the two latter points 
by remote control. 

In North Baltimore, a 140-line ex- 
change is to be installed, equipped with 
13 trunks, with Bowling Green the toll 
center for all toll calls except those to 
Van Buren and Cygnet. 
changes are dialed directly by North 
Baltimore subscribers. There are also 
direct trunks to Findley and to Mc- 
Comb and calls to these points will be 
handled by Bowling Green operators by 
remote control. 


These two ex- 


A 35-line Strowger step-by-step unit 
with five trunks—three to Delaware 
and one each to Ashley and Sunbury- 
is to serve Kilbourne. Subscribers in 
Kilbourne will be entitled to free ser- 
vice, time-limit calls to subscribers at 
Delaware. Special 
Kilbourne-Delaware 


repeaters on the 
trunks will take 
care of these calls and also non-timed 
toll calls from Kilbourne through the 
toll board at Delaware. 

Largest of the new boards is a 330 
line exchange with 13 trunks to be in- 
stalled at Clyde, Ohio. Eight trunks 
will lead to the toll center at Bellevue. 
There are also trunks to Fremont and 
Green Springs and connections to these 
points will be controlled remotely from 
Bellevue. 


vv 


BOOK REVIEW 

PuBLIC UTILITY REGULATION, by G. 
Lloyd Wilson, James M. Herring and 
Roland B. Eutsler; 571 pages, 6 inches 
by 9 inches; published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. Price, $4. 

The co-authors of this book are doc- 
tors of philosophy. Dr. Wilson is pro- 
fessor of transportation and _ public 
utilities and director of the bureau of 
public affairs at the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Herring is assistant 
professor of geography and public 
utilities at the same university; and 
Dr. Eutsler is professor of economics 
and insurance at the 
Florida. 

This volume, which is a companion 
to an earlier volume by the same au- 
thors under the title, “Public Utility 
Industries,” presents an analysis of 
public utility regulation in the United 
States, its nature, extent and attendant 
problems. After outlining the historical 
development of regulation and discuss- 
ing the emergence of the state public 
utility commission, the authors de- 
scribe and analyze the expanding role 
of the Federal government with re- 
spect to the control of public indus- 
tries. Finally are evaluated the issues 
of government versus private owner- 
ship. 

A chapter of the “Regulation of 
Holding Companies” discusses the po- 
sition taken by the courts with regard 


University of 


to the A. T. & T. Co. fe 


tO subsi- 

diaries under its licensee racts, 
As stated in the prefac “Public 
Utility Regulation” is an tgrowth 
of experience in teaching lie util. 


ity economics and regulatior 
terial has been selected, org: 
presented with the view 


The ma- 
zed and 


giving 
readers an understanding of ‘he prob. 
lems of regulation and an pprecia- 
tion of the significance of gulation 
in the present economic a: political 


organization of society. 
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Fish tape reel provides a sure grip, 
keeps the tape within the reel and 
prevents tape breakage. 


is manufactured by the Ideal Commuta- 
tor Dresser Co., Sycamore, III. 

This new reel gives the user a grip 
on the fish tape and a pulling power 
which is impossible to cbtain with a 
hand hold or pliers. The accompanying 
illustration shows the ease of handling 
the reel, the grip provided and that the 
tape is kept within the reel, preventing 
its breaking or springing around the 
work. 

The coil of steel tape or fish wire is 
securely held on the reel but can be in- 
stantly and rapidly run out to any 
length up to 200 feet, although the 
standard length with the reel is 100 
feet. The fish tape, being kept reeled 
up, is prevented from coming into con- 
tact with live parts; expensive continu- 
ous breakage of the tape is also 
avoided. 

It is claimed that 50 per cent of the 
time for “fishing” in the old way is 
saved as the tape is reeled or unreeled 
and pulled through conduit or parti- 
tions in one operation. The tapes are 
made of high-grade tempered spring 
wire and come in assorted coil lengths 
of 50, 100, 150 and 200 feet. 

The Ideal fish tape reels have maxi- 
mum capacities ranging from 100 to 
400 feet of tape. 
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OBITUARIES 


JAMES F. O’HEA, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
general commercial supervisor of the 
Long land area for the New York 
Telephone Co., died July 7 of a hemor- 
f the throat in South Norwalk, 
here he had his summer home. 
61 years old. 


rhage 
Conn., 
He wa 

Mr. 0’Hea entered the telephone busi- 
ness in 1889 as a pay station operator 
for the Metropolitan Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the nucleus of the present 
New York Telephone Co. He became 
clerk in 1893 and rose to his last post 
in 1927 
Surviving are his widow; a_ son, 
James Jr.; four daughters and three 
brothers. 

J 

WILLIAM SWAN, 55 years old, con- 
necting company service supervisor for 
Texas, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., died June 23 at a hospital in Dal- 
las, a few hours after suffering a heart 
attack. He had resided in Texas 22 
years. 

After finishing Harvard University in 
1904 with an AB degree, he entered 
the telephone company’s employ at 
Boston, in 1905. He was soon trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as traffic in- 
spector and then to San Francisco as 
special agent. In 1916 he was trans- 
ferred to Austin as suburban district 
traffic chief. Later he was traffic chief 
at Houston and Galveston. Then he 
was made traffic engineer at Dallas and 
in 1929 was appointed to the position he 
held at the time of his death. 

Surviving are his wife; a daughter, 
Miss Helen Swan of Dallas, and his 
mother, Mrs. Helen Swan of Boston, 
Mass. 
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JOHN H. GRAPOTTE, 79, one of the 
best known residents of Cape Vincent, 
N. Y., died June 30 after a long period 
of failing health. Death was caused by 
arteriosclerosis. 

Mr. Grapotte, former merchant, was 
the founder and owner of the Cape Vin- 
cent Telephone Co. He had been in 
poor health for a year but he had been 
confined to bed only about a week. 

He had lived in Cape Vincent his en- 
tire life, being born there August 23, 
1858. After completing his education in 
the local schools, Mr. Grapotte entered 
the general mercantile business of his 
father and took over the store upon the 
latter’s death in 1899, conducting it for 
a number of years. 

When the telephone line was built 
from Watertown to Cape Vincent, Mr. 
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Grapotte had the first and for a time 
the only telephone in Cape Vincent. This 
Was approximately 40 years ago. Im- 
mediately he began the construction of 
the first telephone line in the village, 
establishing the Cape Vincent Tele- 
phone Co., a private operating concern, 
which was still owned by him at his 
death. 

A few years after the establishment 
of the telephone exchange, Mr. Grapotte 
sold the store, devoting his interest to 
the telephone company the rest of his 
life, with the exception of a few years 
when he conducted a moving picture 
theater which is now operated by his 
son, J. Harry Grapotte. 

In addition to his business prom- 
inence, Mr. Grapotte was active in civic 
affairs. He served as president of the 
village from 1911 to 1914 and also was 
a member of the water board for a time. 
He was postmaster of Cape Vincent for 
four years during the administration of 
Grover Cleveland. 
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ARTHUR H. McCONNELL, Spokane, 
Wash., commercial superintendent of 
Interstate Telephone Co., and for many 
years prominent in public utilities in 
Washington and Idaho, passed away 
Wednesday, June 29, following an op- 
eration. 

Mr. McConnell was born in Iowa City, 
Iowa, in 1872. He remained there until 
1903, when he completed a law course 
at the University of Iowa and moved to 
Idaho, practicing law at St. Anthony 
and Couer d’Alene. In 1924 he became 
secretary of the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission, with residence at Boise, 
resigning in 1928 to become commercial 
superintendent of the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Spo- 
kane. 

He was active in the affairs of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 
from the time of his arrival in Spo- 
kane and funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dean Charles A. McAllister 
in the Cathedral. 

Surviving Mr. McConnell are his 
wife, Martha M. McConnell; a son, Wil- 
liam, and a daughter, Margaret. 
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JOHN FRASER HORN, president of 
the Vandergrift (Pa.) Telephone Co. 
and of the Vandergrift Land & Im- 
provement Co., died July 5 after being 
confined to bed for a few days preced- 
ing his death. He was 80 years old. 
He was a pioneer of Vandergrift, hav- 


ing settled there in 1897 when the town 
was less than two years old. 

Mr. Horn had migrated from Scot- 
land ten years earlier, working first in 
Homestead with the Carnegie Steel 
Corp. and later with the Pennsylvania 
Lead Co. He went to Vandergrift as 
auditor of the Vandergrift Land & Im- 
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Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
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Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Machine 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














